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BREAD AND WINE 


I find that you are all things: were you wine 
And nothing else to my delirious brain, 

I might have drunken deep 
And, sober, never thought of you again. 


But you are winter firelight, when the rain 
Drips from the eaves; you are my daily bread; 
In my companioned sleep 
By you the kindled heavens of dream are fed. 


You are the candle burning by my bed 
To pacify a shadow-frightened child; 
And you the early lark 
That rises from the grass when dawn is mild. 


Dress you in innocence, my undefiled, 
Incredibly familiar, like the shine 
Of stars in dusk and dark. 
How could you be all else—were you not wine? 
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EXILE 


Here where the season swiftly turns 

Its great wheel forward while there burns 
Red in the redwood trees; 

And while the eucalyptus climbs 

Above the palm trees and the limes 
By Californian seas, 


I think of England—and there wakes 
Pain like wild roses in her brakes, 
A pain as dear as they, 
That digs its roots in English earth, 
And brings an English flower to birth 
Six thousand miles away. 


The Downs are standing hugely drawn 
Magnificent against the dawn, 

Deep black against the sky. 
The first cock crows; the light leaps higher; 
The Channel is a flood of fire 


And crimson suddenly. 


And London, moving in her bed, 
Hears on the eaves above her head 
The earlier sparrows stir. 
A thin mist rises and the dew 
Is thick on Hampstead and at Kew— 
The dawn has greeted her. 
II 


I ache in memory, yet I know 
That if I ever homeward go 
I shall not ever find 
In England’s gentle tenderness 
The rest I seek for which can bless 
My tired, unquiet mind. 


For though I wander through all lands, 
Seeking a house not built with hands 
For my eternal home, 
No city in this world of men 
Can claim me as a citizen 
From Babylon to Rome. 


Not even London, where I burned 

With bliss because in her I learned 
My faith, my love, my art; 

Not even London, where I trod 

Through crowded streets alone with God, 
And anguish in my heart; 


Not even London, though she stands 
To me with priestly praying hands 
In every dome and spire, 
Can be the city of my quest, 
Of infinite and final rest, 
The end of all desire. 
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But London, London has become 
A heavenly symbol and the sum 
Of all the world can give. 
And English air that was my breath 
Remains my mortal life, till death 
Shall set me free to live. 


The apple tree’s an apple still 
Here or upon an English hill; 
The moon among the boughs 
Is the same moon, although it went 
O’er ghostly orchards far in Kent 
When noon shone on my house. 


But ah! some change had come to it 
Beyond my exegetic wit: 
I know not what it was; 
Not as the sailor on the spars 
Among the Australasian stars 


Beholds the Southern Cross— 


This map of heaven I know by rote. 

But something struggles at my throat: 
And stirs my secret blood, 

While a vague light, unearthly, strange 

Glows through the lineaments of change 


On field and hill and wood. 
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The Roman poplars in their lines 
Like Roman soldiers, Roman vines— 
These I had known of old. 
And here in evidence the plain 
And iron intellect of Spain, 
Her fury hot and cold. 


But these are exiles, too, whose need 
Has clung and stiffened round the Creed 
Which made them clear and strong. 
Though far from Europe, here they keep 
Her name remembered in their sleep, 

And in their classic song. 


The apple tree remembers how 

The blossoms burgeoned on her bough 
By little English streams; 

And how the cider-drinking men 

Were mighty with the sword and pen, 
And mightiest in their dreams. 


The poplar and the olive know 

How like an arrow from a bow 
The Roman road was shot; 

How Roman law and Roman Pope 

Brought order and outrageous hope 
To men who had them not. 
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And these blunt arches, innocent 
Of Gothic’s mystical intent— 
Enormous, squat, secure— 
Remember how in fierce disdain 
The broken chivalry of Spain 
Broke at the last the Moor. 


Aware that power, the most august, 
Is journeying only to the dust, 
Their eyes though brave are sad: 
Aware that all is vanity, 
Their eyes look upward where they see 
The sight that makes them glad: 


That city which, in more than pride, 
Their kings and architects have tried 
To build and nobly failed; 
A city which should correspond 
To that bright city seen beyond 
The point where sunlight paled; 


The dream that lures and still eludes 
The genius of men’s highest moods, 
But draws them on and on— 
Though Time destroys their stoutest walls 
And though their tallest turret falls 
To dark oblivion. 
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The giant masonry shall pass, 

The palaces be mounds of grass— 
And yet not all in vain 

That energy of brain and bone, 

Though no stone on another stone 
Shall ever stand again. 


I well may join the cry with them, 
“If I forget Jerusalem. . . .” 
I who shall not forget 
My holy city, made more fair 
By distance and the alien air 
Wherein my life is set. 


If London come to empty loss, 

And jackals wail at Charing Cross; 
And if at Westminster ; 

The lizards crawl about each niche, 

And she be poor who once was rich— 
I shall remember her. 


For now I know with what in mind 
The Abbey windows were designed, 
Her pavements were laid down; 
And how her streets were meant to go 
Beyond the steeple bells of Bow 
To the celestial Town. 
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And so beside the Golden Gate 
A gate of purer gold I wait, 
A more resplendent wall 
Than London’s—daring now to lift 
My voice to praise God’s bitter gift, 
Exile, the best of all. 
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A GREY DAY IN CALIFORNIA 


Grey and timid, sad and chill, 

The morning crouches on the hill. 
Is this the glad and golden morning 
That crouches heavy-eyed and ill? 


In London early morning rain 

Has often washed my window pane, 
And rolled along the yellow gutters: 
And here come misty skies again! 


A sweet and a surprising thing 
Is daybreak in an English Spring; 
When on the lilac in my garden 
In tender light the linnets sing. 


So rarely, rarely did it come! 

But now I cannot count the sum 

Of these recurring brilliant mornings— 
So many that my praise is dumb! 


This grey day comes as something lost 
And found again: a friendly ghost, 
The air of England. And I wonder 
Whether I love the sunshine most. 


Yet sunshine taught me love of grey, 

Always unvalued till today, 

When in her vague and timid beauty 

The day broke o’er me cold and grey. 
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HOUSES 


Each house contains its secret—like each heart. 
However loudly you knock upon the doors 

You never really are allowed to pass. 

For even if you sit beside the fire 

And watch the firelight flicker on the walls 

Those tongues of flame will never whisper much. 
And though you drink his wine there with your host 
That wine, despite the adage, holds no truth— 

Or not the truth which you desire to hear. 

There is, I say, a secret about houses. 


And if I know as little about my friend’s house 
As I shall ever know about my friend— 

Then how much less the knowledge I can have 
Of houses I’m not privileged to enter. 

I always tremble as I pass a house, 

Dreading I know not what—perhaps a face 
Stealthily looking at me from a window, 

A visible form of sin. It well may be 

That any door is the gateway to the Pit. 

I always hold my breath when a door opens, 
And if a man like other men comes out 

He carries, for that instant, something weird, 
Not lost until he shuts the door behind him. 
For all the houses of the world are haunted. 
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No leaf’s exactly like another leaf: 

And every house is sharply different 

From all the other houses in the street. 

They may be built alike; and all may have 
Habits not very much dissimilar. 

The men in them play pool and golf together; 
The women in them play mah jong and bridge, 
And talk of books a little, but much more, 
Very much more, of methods of reducing. 

Yet every house, like every leaf and soul 

(And I include these women’s souls in that) 
Is sharply different from all the rest. 


We may record: Into this house there came 
One moonlit night a lover and his bride. 


Here were their children born and here they died. 


Or while the winds were thrusting at the shutters 
Murder was done. All else is mystery. 
Each house contains its secret, and each heart. 


Our lives like candles gutter in the dark; 
But who shall say, who saw the steady flame, 
On what that flame was nourished? Alive or dead 
Its passion and its terror are hidden from us. 
Even though fragrance linger in the house, 
A perfume sweet and delicate as the love 
From which it was distilled, we cannot know 
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The ardours and the agonies of that love. 
Though beauty like a wraith may walk at night 
She will not answer to our frightened cries. 

We are tormented by her gentleness 

As much as if she were the grimmest ghost; 

For we are lonely and would be our own, 

And lock our hearts and doors against intruders, 
Burglars and ghosts and enemies and friends— 
So keeping all our secrets to ourselves. 


The strangest things under the lonely heavens 

Are houses when the lamps are lit at dusk; 

When one by one the windows gleam with light. 

It is as if a body lying dead 

Awoke with awful wisdom in its eyes 

And innocence and grave astonishment. 

The house, you think in seeing it, is praying, 

Gazing upon the Spirit of that House 

Which no hands built, which knows no time or 
change— 

Contemplative of the candour of its God. 


Go near and knock. It is your own house. Enter. 

The familiar rooms have become strange to you, 

Suddenly strange, incongruous and remote. 

For fear has set the edge of zest to joy, 

And you have come to terms with loneliness. 

Each house contains its secret, like each heart. 
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AUTUMN MIST 


A heap of burning leaves will do it; firs 
That rain has draped with jewels are more sure: 
These never fail. They touch a spring; and stirs 
Within the mind’s blind wall a hidden door 


I never knew was there before. 


The solid stone swings open; and I pass 
The threshold, yet a little fearfully, 

And see a valley sloping down in grass, 
And on the further hills confronting me 
Woods yellowing all their greenery. 


But their so visible beauty is as naught 
Compared with what their beauty has unsealed; 
And this in turn is nothing to the thought 
That broods delighted on that misty field 
Imagining beauty unrevealed. 


For in the valley dimly I discern 
Bright shadows wandering in a veil of mist; 
Faint speech comes up in snatches, till I yearn 
To mingle with what here doth still resist 
The consummation of our tryst. 


“Alas!” I hear the spectral voices float: 
“Not less than you do we desire to tear 
The stammering tissues from your tongue and throat, 
That you may sing; and make this clouded air 
Lucent, that you may find us fair. 
22 
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“Tis only by our longing you are drawn 
To your deep longing: at our breathing move 
Your quivering senses in the tinge of dawn 
Or when the moon spins mystery in the grove: 
We live in everything you love. 


“Yet though you closer come we shall elude 
Your hands; we fade to make you closer come: 
Be your frustration your beatitude!” 


The mist grows denser and the voices dumb. .. . 


The door shuts. I am far from home. 
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THE ENCHANTED FOREST 


Venture not beyond 

This dark, fern-fringed, tree-shadowed pond! 
Let this still water be 

The mirror of dread reality. 


Lift not curious eyes 

Further than where the candid skies 

Clash sharply with the tops 

Of huge black trees. There knowledge stops. 


Probe no deeper: dare 

Not that gloom-haunted roof and air. 
Though birds with golden breasts 
Flash fearlessly in to secret nests, 


Worse things—harpies, toads— 
Infest the long-untravelled roads, 
And shapes of nameless sin. 
Audacious, set not one foot in! 


Blooms undreamed before 

Splash colour over all its floor: 

Ah, but they subtly twine 

With spiked thorns and the poison-vine! 


Let no enchantments draw 

You on; for none can bear that awe, 
That beauty and that fear. 

Turn back! turn back! The night is near, 
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THE RIVER 


I choose a river—not an angry flood, 

Swollen with rains and pounding like the blood 
In anger; nor a lacy waterfall, 

Airily dangling from a mountain’s wall 

(The one blind rage; the other a mere whimsy— 
Both purposeless, with will distraught or flimsy) ; 
Still less I love Niagara, a sea 

Chained to a dynamo ignominiously, 

A gross and brutal slave, strong, cruel, dull, 
Mere bulk, efficient and unbeautiful— 

Give me a river, kind and slow and deep, 
Meandering to the ocean half-asleep, 

Lost in its quiet dreams and gentleness— 

A. poet-river—and like a poet in this 

That all things drink of it as it flows by, 

And that it mirrors all things to the eye. 


In some forgotten watershed it was 

A trickle ’twixt a stone and tuft of grass, 

Till the rains fed it and the running snows— 
How like a poet musing the river grows!— 

And many a small brook tumbling from the hills 
Over clean pebbles through the fern-fronds spills 
Contributary lyric water in. 
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Streams it idyllic past the golden whin 

And the broad meadows where the sleck cows wade, 
Trampling the reeds down, in the fringing shade 

Of arching trees; and on the further bank 

The tow-horse shows his steaming haunch and flank, 
Straining to pull his burden of the barge, 

Where, at the tiller smoking, sits a large, 

Coarse red-faced man; the school-free village boys 
Shatter the silver silence with their noise, 
Splashing the shallows; hand and hand there walk 
A pair of lovers lost in earnest talk; 

A lonely angler sitting in his boat, 

Putting his rod down, mollifies his throat. 


A row of pollards; then the lichened bridge; 
And a swift turn to avoid the wooded ridge, 
Brings to the village, where the church’s spire, 
Cresting the tree-tops, greets the sunset’s fire 
Before night comes to bring the weary men 
To jovial inn or quiet hearth again. 


Past weir and mill and farm and stone-quayed town 
Glide the dark waters and the moon shines down, 
‘Wavering upon the ripples, and the soft winds make 
Each drowned star quiver like a water-snake, 
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Or, peering through the branched interstices, 
It chequers the tide with flickering mysteries 
Of light and shadow. 

Steadily the river 
Flows on unharnessed and unharassed, ever 
Reflecting all that falls upon its bosom— 
Stars, clouds, fish leaping, water-lily blossom— 
Loving them all, but leaving all to be 
Engulfed at last by the absorbing sea, 
As we find final rest in God’s infinity. 
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THE DUEL 


Love me, that I may die the gentler way; 
Hate me, because thy love’s too great for me. 
Donne’s “Prohibition.” 


May God be praised! I have an equal skill 

To that which nerves your thin and supple wrist; 
And while our striving bodies lunge and twist 
And parry the naked blades flashed out to kill 

I worship you with insults. For my will 

Is like your own, O dear antagonist, 

And in it strive the saint and sensualist, 

Exquisite enemies who are never still. 


I have no wish to die upon your sword; 
Nor any wish to see you die on mine. 

I charge you have a care, since I decline 
An easy safety. Hated and adored, 

This is a duel to the death; and when 

We part as friends we meet as foes again. 
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RAIN 


Drip steadily on, 

Rain, upon the cold wet stone— 
Cold heart, but sweet 

The stepping of your icy feet! 


Shy and austere 

To those who hold you very dear, 
Strike once again, 

Beauty, and heal me of my pain. 
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Joy 


With what a huge, mysterious zest 

God sows the grass upon earth’s breast— 
Each tiny blade peculiar 

And individual, like a star! 

Never repeating, never tired, 

By His Own inspiration fired, 

He makes each perfect, then goes on 

To the next perfect different one. 


Had I to count the leaves of a tree 

I fear that sleep would fall on me 
Before my task were half-way done— 
But God, Who carved the flaming sun, 
Patiently draws, in tint and line, 

For each new leaf a new design. 


Oh, hunger with which our young souls ache 
To meet the eyes of beauty, and make 

New beauty—how vague and weak you seem! 
Our passion fades as a fading dream 

Beside this infinite Energy, 

Meticulous in variety! 


If God allowed, in genial jest, 
Adam to put his wit to test, 

And fix on every beast or bird 
Some fine or some fantastic word, 
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And mouth the first poetry of man 
With Behemoth or Leviathan— 

Be sure no blossom can unclose 

But a herald through the heavens goes 
To tell to the astonished spirits 

What personal name that flower inherits; 
Bestowing on every dandelion 

A name as ringing as Orion, 

As loud and terrible as thunder, 

As secret and as shy as wonder. 
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WORLDS 


Stand and stare 
At this wayside stone 
Where the molecules wheel 
Like star and moon 
In their tiny orbits 
On and on. 


Kneel and look 

Where this globe of dew 
Shines like heaven 

On a flower of blue— 
A vault with the seraphim 

Flashing through. 


And know that all beauty— 
Though but stone or flower— 
Can break on the breast 
With sudden power 
And hold eternity 
Fast for an hour; 


That from pebble or petal 

The world may unfold: 
Eve in her garden, 

The Fleece of Gold, 
And Troy in flames 

Ere earth grew old; 
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The dirge of David 
For Absalom, 

Lear in the tempest 
Without a home, 

And John’s heart sighing 
For Kingdom Come; 


And dark Isolde 
And Guenevere 

Walking with moonbeams 
Upon their hair, 

With tragic shadows 
Woven there. 


Streams in earth’s loveliness 
Shimmering bright, 

Saints, angels, heroes 
Vested in light, 

And the Magian star 
On Christmas night. 
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MEMORY 


They say no slightest happening can be quite forgot; 

That each man’s skull contains the seven-sealed judg- 
ment book, 

Into whose opened pages God will make him look; 

That under his ribs there writhes the worm that dieth 
not. 


Oh, fearful prospect! to behold our secret sins 
And (worse) our unacknowledged meanness rise and 
_ claim 
Their shuddering fathers, and assume their shameful 
name 
Before God and His inexorable paladins! 


But when those seals are broken there must come as well 
All unremembered loveliness of earth to bless 

The Blesséd with its relighted radiance, and—yes!— 
To cast the only ray upon the floor of hell. 
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CONDEMNED 


The evening star comes out, the pale young moon; 
The twilight’s scented with the roses’ breath. 
“Why do they stir thy fears, my heart?” ‘““Ah, soon 

These will be lost in death! 


“The star will shine again for other men. 

The moon will rise. But ere another dawn 
I may be gone, nor ever see again 

Rose petals on the lawn. 


“This fragile flower will brim its cup with dew 
And greet the morning; but I cannot say— 
I in whose soul this loveliness streams through— 


If I shall live till day. 


“Each grass-blade now be etched upon my brain; 
Perhaps I look my last upon the sky. 

I only know I taste the yearning pain 
Of one condemned to die.” 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE PACIFIC 
(Carmel, California) 


A bright beach glittering in the morning sun, 
Between the lofty promontories that stand 
Shaggily capped with cypress and the dun 
Mass of the pines. The long waves on the sand 
Fall weary of travelling from their still lagoon 
In Java or the plumed Pacific isles, 
Urged on by the winds and the insistent moon 
Across immensity and its aching miles. 


No marvel that, seeing this vast, Balboa ran, 
Amazed and shouting, waist-deep in the sea, 
His fierce eyes turned to China and Japan 
And India fabulous in antiquity, 
Beyond those deeps where ships sail on and on, 
Eager to reach the land of Prester John. 
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DRAKE’S BAY 
(Point Reyes, California) 


In vision from the cliff whereon I stand 

I see the Golden Hinde upon the bay: 

Her decks still gleaming with the ocean spray, 
She furls her ragged sails: a curt command, 
And all her tall, bronzed, bearded seamen land 
To fit their ship for its long homeward way, 
Who leave, to make this England for a day, 

A coin of England’s lying on the sand. 


My soul is stirred by the same wind which blew 
That ship and the name of England to this coast. 
The tang of salt adventure’s in my breath, 

And I am one with Drake’s adventurous ghost 
Where songs and ships and worlds are made anew 
And men adore the cold Elizabeth. 
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DUTCH INTERIOR 


A large bare room upon whose curdled walls, 
Lined at the base with tiles of white and blue, 
Hang three small sombre paintings in a row— 
A plate of grapes, a haunch of venison 

(If one were hungry one could feed on them, 
With such precision is each detail shown) 
And a girl’s head—placid and plain and kind. 


From the half-shuttered windows spills the sun 
In pools upon the tessellated floor 

And then shines back reflected in the mirror 
That hangs between the windows—treasured light, 
But not too much of it at once! A glass, 

Long, tapering to the stem, with Rhenish wine 
Glowing dull gold, stands on the heavy table, 
Speaking of sober jovialities. 

But rather it’s the silence that speaks here, 
Silence grown audible, so deep, so full 

It is of meaning to the quiet heart. 


Here, the long morning’s work being done, will sit 
The woman (once the young girl of the picture) 
Who keeps this house so tidy and so clean: 
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A comfortable woman, done with dreams, 
If ever she had any, with her hands 
Plumply folded together on her lap. 
And she has seen the sun a thousand times 
Spill just like this, a pool upon the floor, 
But has not tired of it nor ever will. 
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JAZZ 


The band began its music, and I saw 

A hundred people in the cabaret 

Stand up in couples meekly to obey 

The arbitrary and remorseless law 

Of custom. And I wondered what could draw 
Their weary wills to this fulfillment. Gay 

They were not. They embraced, without dismay, 
Lovers who showed an awful lack of awe. 


Then as I sat and drank my wine apart, 

I pondered on this new religion which 

Lay heavily on the faces of the rich 

Who, occupied with ritual, never smiled— 
Because I heard within my quiet heart 
Happiness laughing like a little child. 
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THE FRIENDS 
(For Charles Williams) 


Warm-hearted are they, eager, kind, 
And radiant like their radiant skies; 
Candid and puzzling to my mind, 
With good-will vivid in their eyes; 
Frank, shrewd and cautious in their thought, 
Like clever children; they who seem 
Proud are desirous to be taught 
The doctrine of another’s dream. 


It may be near ingratitude— 
But I could wish to slip away 
And wander in an English wood 
With you one unexacting day: 
A day like that on which we climbed 
Our hills by field and winding lane, 
When as we walked and smoked we rhymed, 
While skies were clearing after rain. 


Below us in the tiny town 

Our cottage lay among its trees; 
We, high upon the Common’s crown, 

Engrossed in our hypotheses, 
Considered it no grievous fault 

If we remembered not the wine 
That love is, drinking at our halt 

A friendly beer and masculine. 
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Yet love was there implicitly, 
And had no treason offered it: 
The root of our philosophy, 
The flower of our poetic wit— 
For Sarras (Malory’s and yours) 
Was theme of all our argument: 
The mystic city that endures 
When hate’s rapacious force is spent. 


We built again its shining towers; 
Defined again the laws thereof; 
But dared not speak one thought of ours, 
“This city only stands by love.” 
Oh, deeper than the deepest books 
This thought, which is our steadfast mark! 
All else we argued, while the rooks 
Raced home before the gradual dark. 


Then silence. From a ruined wall 
We watched the ruined sunset fade, 
Where blackberry and bramble crawl 
Across a road the Romans made; 
Where once great Caesar’s legions trod 
The English grass had covered over 
The indistinguishable sod; 
The rigid lines were lost in clover. 
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The last faint fiery flush of rose 
Dimmed softly out and left us there. 
The mood that every lover knows 
Awoke in the romantic air. . . 
The zest for dialectic ends; 
And we are rather more than men, 
And even more than common friends 
As we set out for home again. 
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THE OLD NUN 


Bowed at her priedieu, fingering her beads, 

She kneels, or quavering in the choir she sings 
Sonorous Latin as the organ leads 

Skywards the psalm. Though with it her spirit wings 
She understands but vaguely the words she reads. 


She has no learning save in the deep skies’ 
Profundities—in simple faith and hope, 
And candid love that makes the simple wise, 

And innocence that holds within its scope 
Joy, and sheds tenderness upon the eyes. 


Adoring at the altar in the dim 
Light of the winter dawns, her soul goes free, 
No longer bounded by the world’s small rim, 
But yearning to her approaching God as He 
Kisses His bride and draws her close to Him. 


So waits she for her end: the happy night 
When she will hear the singing round her bed 
Of Salve, as the darkening room grows bright, 
And she goes forth, the youngest of the dead, 
To Life Eternal and Eternal Light. 
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WINTER RAIN 


These levels overhung with sullen grey, 
The harsh damp air, the naked iron trees 
That hiss beneath the wind their menaces, 
Watch, as I watch, the sad light fade away, 
And wait, as bitterly as I am waiting, for 
The rattle of icy rain 

Upon this bitten, scarred and empty plain 
And these morose waters, by whose shore 
Filled with a dark joy I pace up and down 
Exulting in its gloom and in my own. 


The faint light dies, the wind mounts, and the flash 
Of the keen rain across my face is whipped; 

The oak groans and the ash 

Doubles before the thrust and jerk and clash 

Of the strong gusts; the last few leaves are stripped 
And tossed out on the pocked and pitted lake’s 
Tormented bosom. And in me there wakes 

The spirit of the storm, as I 

Gaze on the tumult of the furious sky. 


I question my perverse and angry mind: 
Is it because the moon is blind? 

The moon that shone serenely when 
Among a group of happy men 

Lightly and laughingly I strode 
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In step with them along this very road. 

Or have the dozen years since that miraculous time 
Of idleness and idle rhyme 

Left nothing quite the same as it was then? 

The fruit is gathered from the barren stalk. 

The friends are scattered. Never shall I walk 

These fields again with them in jest and talk— 
Never again; no, never once again. 


Heart! heart! though all things change, 

Know many a group of friends will range 

These glades when April shall have made them gold; 
And find the joy you found of old; 

And laugh, as you have laughed, beneath the moon 
On a warm night in June. 

And you may live to see 

The wild flowers in the grass, and on the tree 

The tender yellow leaves unfold. 

Look! even now the torrents cease, 

The wind has dropped asleep, the sky grows clear, 
And all the world is wrapped in gentle peace— 
Was it so lovely when you last were here? 
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THE HAPPY DEAD 


Happy the English dead who died in vain, 
And cannot know how vainly they have died! 
Their ghosts may linger in the shadowy lane, 
Or wander through the moonlit countryside— 
But not a man who chanced to see them move 
Would ever dare to speak to them and say: 
“The land you made more lovely by your love 
Is passing with its ancient pomps away.” 


These wore, as kings don ermine for their clothing, 
Longsuffering, pain, obedience, fortitude. 

Horror and inextinguishable loathing 

Were part of all their daily drink and food. 

These have endured and died for England proudly— 
Let no one tell the bitter truth too loudly! 
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SPRING IN CALIFORNIA 


Here where the skies are clear but never tender 
On hills burnt brown, save an instant in the Spring, 
With a bright unfeeling beauty scattered lavishly 
around me, 
No song except of England have I the heart to sing. 


Through the thick branches slant down the sun-beams, 
Glinting on the leaves and dappling on the sward; 

Up from the rank grass flies the tailless meadow-lark, 
A voice like music from a silver pitcher poured. 


Yet what do I cry but: Oh, if this were England! 
Here where the meadow-lark not a meadow knows, 

Gold with its buttercups, girdled with its hedges, 
Prinked with the petals of the rambling rose. 


God! when I think of the cherry orchards snowing! . Ak 
Of how on the North Downs kindles all the gorse," 
Of bluebells in the dim woods flung like fallen heavens, 
And a brook that in its whimsy may have strayed 
from its course! 


Oh, that I might see again the dawn upon the willows, 
Hung with silky pussy-tails, soft like them and grey! 
Here where the morning, strident like a trumpet, 
From the High Sierra crashes into day. 
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Standing all amazed at the fierce and glowing colours— 
Others may love them, never loved by me!— 
I dream of the dear land to which my heart is given 
Where Spring is shyly stealing northwards from the 
sea; 


Where comes the winsome April carrying her. daffodils, 
Who teases us by flashing in the sun her sudden rain, 
Leaving where she passes the hawthorn and laburnum— 
Here am I so far away and Spring has come again! 
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NOT ENGLAND 


The Sausalito ferry-boat was off. 

I went upon the deck and watched the evening 
Spread softly over the fair disastrous city. 

A silhouette against the tingeing sky 

Was San Francisco, sloping from her docks 
Past Chinatown (where gilt pagoda hats 

Are stuck on most unoriental structures) 
Upwards upon a hundred tumbling hills 

To the preposterous houses of the rich. 

The down-town buildings were already dim, 
But all their roofs were bright and all their windows 
Flashed sunset back—a thousand oblong suns! 
The electric signs of Sherwin-Williams’ paints 
And Heinz’s Fifty-seven Varieties 

Were smouldering faintly at the hint of dusk; 
And in the ferry tower the lights were lit. 


Soon had we chugged beyond the ruined domes 
And spires of what had been the Exposition, 
Past Alcatraz, the island like a ship 
At anchor in the middle of the bay. 
(The most romantic island in the world 
A prison! Lucky prisoners, say I! 
Upon the level Eastern shore there shone 
A city made so vague and beautiful, 
Washed over with a shining violet mist, 
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That I, who knew that there was Berkeley, thought: 
“Jerusalem the Golden! A mirage! 

A lovely dream! No man has ever trod 

Its fabulous streets or climbed that campanile!” 
Then turned I to the West: the Golden Gate 

Was golden where the sun was sinking down 
Between the very pillars of the gate 

Into the burning bosom of the Pacific— 

And land and sea and sky were painted music! 


There came to mind a story I once read 

About a Californian who died 

And went (as Californians do) to heaven— 
Though there are one or two, I think, who won’t— 
And, opening eyes on paradisal sod, 

Saw California flaming in its Spring. 

There were the silver chasms, and the peaks 
With snow upon their brows and woods of pine 
Around their feet; and, flying further on, 

He saw the desert’s scarlet cliffs; then hills 

Of glacier-moulded contours which the light 
Stains delicate blue and pink; then back again 

To where he found the three ascending crests 

Of Tamalpais, or what looked like it; 

And, “Gee!” he said, “I thought that I was dead. 
They sure did try to kid me. This ain’t heaven: 

I seen all this—it’s California!” 
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I’ve seen it too—it’s California; 

And all my thrilling joy is swallowed up 

By a profounder and more thrilling pain. 

My throat contracts and hurts me as I whisper, 
“It may be heaven, but it isn’t England!” 

I know that I am quite unreasonable, 

But there’s a stronger thing than rigid reason 
That moves me now—so let me be absurd: 

It’s California, but it isn’t England! 

There’s nothing here that I have grown around; 
Nothing that grows insensibly into me, 

As England knits my bones and flows along 
My arteries and is mingled with my brain, 

So that I couldn’t get away from her 

Even if I wanted to—a part of me, 

As I, though exiled, am a part of her. 


There’s nothing like that here. These happy people 
Know nothing of such love. Oh, they have love— 
But it’s a love that’s rather pride in what 

They or their hardy fathers have done: the towns 
That spring like mushrooms in a night, the farms 
They work on “factory principles” and grow rich on, 
But poor, I fear, in other things. Their fences 

Of spiky wire divide enormous fields. 

And I, I hunger for the little meadows 

That glow with buttercups and ancient love, 
Meadows with hedges set a thousand years, 
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That forty generations of men have cared for; 
Where every wild rose is a proof of love; 

Where you can put your hand upon a stile 

And touch the living hands of those who made it 
And have been dead these many years; where breathes 
The spirit of their love along the grass 

And rustles in the branches of the trees. 


There where the hill dips down there is a cottage 

Whose crumbling smoke-stained walls are saturated 
With ghosts of all the buried men and women 

Who lived their lives out in it: loved and fought there, 
There tasted of their simple sacred pleasures, 

And learned a sombre wisdom from their sorrows 

To supplement what they had always known— 

Old saws, old jokes, old ways of doing things— 
Traditions handed down from father to son. 


These are the things I pray for in a house 

Built far from home. Its walls don’t speak to me; 
It has no secrets that I want to guess; 

No man has died—or really lived—in it. 

The architect who planned it bent his mind 

On plumbing problems, and its builder thought 
Intestines more important than the soul, 
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Heavily every morning I awake there 

Like one awakening to an anxious day. 

Though the sun calls me through the open window 
A weight is on my breast: then I remember: 
This isn’t England; I’d forgotten that. 

My garden is the haunt of singing birds, 

But I’m annoyed that they should wish to sing 
When I’m by no means in the mood for song. 
The one I notice is a humming bird, 

Poising as if suspended in the air 

Above a flower, he beats his tiny wings 

So quickly that he seems to be motionless 
While flashing back the sunlight from his wings— 
And he reminds me that this isn’t England. 
Unintermitted sunlight makes him glad, 

And I’m a selfish churl to grudge him gladness; 
But feeling dulls in me in sunny weather 
That never gives a single varied day 

From May to late October, till my nerves 

Are close to snapping underneath the glare, 
And I am longing for a leaden sky 

And rain to soak into my withered heart. 


But now the rains of autumn have begun, 

And there are times when I can half believe 

That California’s England after all. 

The other morning, after a night of rain, 

I looked upon an earth of filmy grey 

Where winds blown inland from the sea were whirling 
The wet leaves down upon the sodden ground. 
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I let the dear illusion master me— 

And I was back in England for a moment, 
Till, looking again, I saw an eucalyptus 
Tossing like some gigantic plume. (Its leaves 
Don’t fall; its bark peels off in lengthy strips.) 
And I was stripped as naked as that tree. 

It’s California, but it isn’t England! 


I envy those who never know how much 

They love their England; knowing nothing else 
But love of England—never having left her— 
They cannot ache and long for what they have. 
And yet I’ve something that they haven’t got: 
A literal pain. They’d hardly envy that; 

But that would make them learned in their love. 


Tl cap the Californian story for you: 

If I should ever scramble into heaven 

I wouldn’t call it heaven were it not England. 
I'd want to find among the many mansions 
A Tudor farmhouse, and to shut the door, 
And let the wind rave and the rain blow down, 
And put my slippered feet upon the fender, 
And with a red-hot poker mull my ale, 

And have a friend or two to drink it with. 
And then a few days later out we’d go 
Beneath a sky washed marvellously clean, 

To find the woods still wet but everywhere 
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In every ditch and under every hedge 
The wild flowers bursting into sudden spring. 
Now there’s a heaven for you if you like! 


* x * 


The boat slows down; and we are almost there 
(Alas, not England; Sausalito ferry) ; 

The dusk has nearly faded into dark, 

So nearly that I have to strain to see 

The sailing ships asleep in their own harbour— 
At any rate to see the naked masts— 

And Sausalito clambers sheer from water. 
The houses on the hill have lit their lamps 
That mingle with the stars above the sea. 

I’ve still to take the train to San Rafael. 
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DEPARTURE 


The last good-bye was said, the last friend gone: 
Then, as the shimmering haze of sunset fell 
Over the city, I went out alone 
To say farewell to London, and farewell 
To her dear river. To a million homes 
The happy crowds surged by, nor marked me there 
Weeping while gazing on the towers and domes 
Wren poised so proudly in that tender air. 


To these farewell! Farewell to Edward’s shrine 
And Bentley’s campanile! My adieu, 
My holy city!—yet no longer mine, 
Since now my exile must begin anew. 
Parting, I print your features on my brain, 
Mother, whose face I may not see again, 
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BEFORE THE FIRE 


I have grown weary of my wanderings. 

Perhaps it is the burning out of youth: 

I do not know; I know I tell the truth 

That I am weary. I would like to sit 

Whole days before the fire and dream, while swings 
A wet wind at the windows, with my memory lit 
By Asiatic skies and parrots’ wings 

Of emerald, jade and amber. But I would not go 

To see them any more. No Northern fir, 

No Californian pines and oranges, 

No olive grove by Mediterranean seas 

Shall move me. For I have no wish to stir. 

There’s nothing left with power to move me now... . 
Unless a wild rose on a brier bough, 

Or a still valley where after gusty rain 

Constable’s colours over England glow— 

But such thoughts well might set me off again; 
They must be checked. There’s far too much of love 
And pain in them. And I don’t want to move... . 
I'll sit before the fire and watch the log 

Smouldering slowly. When the rain is done 

I'll go out on the porch and find the dog, 

Head on paws, sleeping in the friendly sun. 
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PART TWO 
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WHEN THE FIRST DAISIES 


When the first daisies push 
Their round young faces through the grass 
To gaze astonished at the sun; 
And when, where Winter was, 
The wild flowers flush, 
And yellow tips the waking bush— 
Your life was with the rising sap begun. 


And this mild vernal air 
That called you by your name, my chosen, 
Breathes on me my beatitude: 
My heart, a mountain brook unfrozen, 
Feels everywhere 
Its melting and melodious atoms stir, 
While all the small birds sing: 
Suddenly on a wintry wood 
Comes Spring. 
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A RUINED GARDEN 


From a man as weak as I 
His life would be taken 

If ever his pride should die, 
That now is shaken. 


I have lived by foolish things: 
By the silk of a banner, 

By glory’s fugitive wings— 
In my foolish manner. 


A handful of joys to spend— 
And what comes after? 

What save a hopeless end, 
And a gift of bitter laughter? 


I held your hand in my own 
In a moonlit garden... . 
How could a fool have known 

To sue for your pardon? 


You offered your heart with tears 
And I took it lightly: 

I wonder, amid my fears, 
If I heard you rightly. 


For now that I see how my will’s 
Wild work is done, discloses 
A ruin, wherein night spills 
Silver on fallen roses. 
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The strong and not the weak 
Can dare to be humble: 

The fool’s hand goes to seek 
Your hand, lest he stumble. 


Pity he pleads. Will you give 
Him, humbled, your kiss of pardon? 
Then his pride like the roses will live 
Again in the garden. 
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TIDES 


Some tell us bitterly that true love dies— 
And speak too quickly, waiting not the rise 
Of strong returning tides to greet their eyes. 


For love, though deep and fickle, like the sea 
Obeys the uncomprehended moon. And we 
Observe its ebb and flow bewilderedly. 


Its tidal waters are without a chart; 
Their altering rhythm is beyond our art; 
Each tide’s a vast astonishment of heart. 


But love shall yet unfluctuating be; 


No moons will kindle in eternity 
To draw the tides of the abolished sea. 
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PLUNDER 


When you are in your grave forgotten, 
Then ladies, not yet born, may wear 

Your cloak of silver, and your jewels 
Around their throats and in their hair. 


As I, with sacrilegious fingers, 
Can loot the coffers of the dead, 
And steal a rose that bloomed in Eden 
To glow again upon your head— 


So other lovers will not scruple 

To search your coffers through and through, 
And steal my songs for other ladies— 

And hardly give a thought to you. 
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AT EVENING’S END 


At evening’s end as the last logs burnt down 
To smouldering powder on the hearth, 

And it was time to close my book, you said, 

“IT have been thinking of death.” 

I looked up with a frown, 

Only half understanding you, my head 

Still chiming with the melancholy prose 

That I’d been reading. You went on: “Suppose 
It took me on a night like this— 

You sitting with your book; I sewing— 

And I laid down my work and shut my eyes 
To ease them a moment; then, on opening them, 
Still saw the room, and you there, and the hem 
Unfinished; but under the floor the deep abyss, 
And overhead the deeper skies, 

And One awaiting me with inexorable eyes— 
So that I couldn’t say a word, or give a kiss, 

Or finish anything, but just be going.” 


What could I say to that? I let you speak: 

“I'd rather be the last and see the three 

Of you off safely before death came for me. 
Though if I died first it wouldn’t be a week 
Before I’d make God fetch at least the two 
Children—it mightn’t be quite so bad for you.” 


You were silent again a moment, thinking deep: 
“But all the same I’d hate to die that way. 
Suppose the baby wakened up from sleep 
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That very instant and cried with fright! 

I'd want to go and switch the light 

On in my room and hush her off again: 

For all I’d know she’d be in pain. 

But death would never mind a word I’d say; 
There’d be no use: he’d only answer ‘Come!’ 
And I would have to go with him. 

It isn’t that I dread the dim 

Journey to what is, after all, our home; 

But I’d be hearing in my ears 

That cry of hers: 

I'd be wondering why she cried. I couldn’t be 
At peace until I had you all with me.” 
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REUNION 


Not death you fear, belovéd, not the vast 
Shadow that turns the boastful breast aghast: 
The iron gate, the grave, the awful wing— 
Each of these is to you a little thing 

(For innocence has kept your spirit clear) ; 
Yours is a smaller and a sweeter fear. 


You speak your dread (dear simpleton!) lest He 
Who gives His children immortality 
Should, giving that, take in exchange away 
The leafy lanes of earth, the woods of May, 
The tinkle of cool brooks, the springing seed— 
All we have ever loved. You, trembling, read, 
“No ear hath ever heard; no eye hath seen”— 
But ah! to leave and lose the meadows green! 
What would His Sabaoth, our seraphic joys, 
Be worth to us if God should break our toys? 
The heavens were desolate and icy cold, 
Emptied of all we ever loved of old, 
If bodies glorified were so disguised 
That they could meet and pass unrecognised, 
Unrecognising; if each bright blank face 
Were wistfully searched to yield the tiniest trace 
Of poor pathetic mortal love; if I, 
Deafened by music, heeded not your cry; 
Or if I groped the many mansions through 
Trying to learn what had become of you! 
But more: what words could picture our distress 
If we, His children, tasted childlessness— 
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If you, bereaved like Rama’s Rachel, wept 
Babes stolen from us while in death we slept; 
If stricken with celestial glory blind, 

We would not seek them, no, nor ever find! 


I think God likes (and laughs) to hear His praise 
Hymned by you in such very devious ways: 
For praise it is. You gaze upon the sun, 

And are alarmed lest one, lest even one 

Of all the stars that kindle at its light 

Should be forgotten in the folds of night; 

Lest one poor sparrow drop unmarked, one hair 
Silver or fall—and God be unaware! 


Courage! If we to His perfection go— 

Where even as we are known, so shall we know— 
We shall be one with that Infinity, 

Lonely and satisfied eternally, 

Who yet, when time and matter He began, 

To satisfy our longings made us man. 


O Love that formed us in Thine image; Love 
That art our origin, by Whom we move 
To Love that is our end!—our yearnings reach 
Deeper than brooding thought or lovely speech, 
Demanding, as a line of verse its rhyme, 
An endless period, a pause in time, 
A goal for fluctuation, tide and change, 
Rest for adventurous hearts that rove and range 
Seeking for rest—a rest that cannot be— 
And find no rest till they find rest in Thee! 
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Thou, Love, did’st know us: Thou did’st draw our 
scope, 

And gave to us Thyself and Faith and Hope— 

The three audacities—that we should come, 

Our strivings finished, to our final Home, 

Where shadows turn to substance, symbols cease, 

And Love be ours with Beauty, Truth and Peace. 


Our eyes would never have the strength to gaze 
Upon the intolerable Ray of Rays, 

Did not a soft material glimmer in air 

Prepare us for the sight we yet shall dare. 

Our minds would dizzy at His altitude 

(Our inconceivable, profoundest good) 

Did not we falter step by step to Him, 
Approaching to essential Light through dim 
Half-light that brightens with each step we take, 
Until the final dazzling Morning break. 


We never could aspire to see His face, 

To feel, and yet survive, His dread embrace, 
His burning and annihilating kiss, 

The consummation of our nuptial bliss, 
Unless our souls, to love accustomed, are 
Already shining with love, as shines a star 
With light reflected from the central Sun: 
Unless we two, belovéd, here made one 
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In mortal marriage, learned of love; grew strong 
By love experienced. Thus, throughout the long 
Supernal ardour shall our souls endure 

The Fire that slays the doubtful, the impure 

Who flutter—because they must—into the Flame, 
And sink, like moths, to darkness whence they came. 


But we know love and, knowing it, shall find 
Love’s fullest knowledge widening in our mind; 
Through circle after circle we shall grow 
Richer in unknown Love we yet shall know; 
Amid the infinite arcs that shall expand 
Around us, I shall touch your human hand, 
And, deep in what I could not learn before, 
Shall clasp your being to its hidden core 
(As now I cannot, clouded in my sense) : 
Love to its height and its magnipotence 

Shall then be ours, when loves of earthly sod 
Are heavenly too—when all is love of God. 


But here our utmost best can only hint 

At what comes after. Here, the flickering glint; 
And There, the unalterable glory. Here 

Our misty joys out of the mists appear 

An instant and are gone. There fullest joy 
That bears no diminution, nor can cloy 

The will with surfeit—as its figment does— 
Shall live forever mightily in us. 


When Time’s illusions vanish, we can keep 
Time’s treasures safe: our children then will sleep 
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on their birthdays on your arm. 

cernity will utter for us its charm 
And give us all our future, all our past, 
Each instant while the endless aeons last: 
Every delight the brimming memory spills 
Shall then be ours, but steadfast as the hills: 
Since nothing good the soul on earth enjoyed 
Can in the skies be lessened or destroyed, 
All we have loved and have forgotten, there 
Awaits our meeting, changeless and most fair, 
In that Reunion, when our hearts shall gain 
The union we have sought with years of pain, 
The rapt, revealing Bliss—when we shall be 
Immortals who have won Mortality. 
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L?AMOR CHE MOVE IL SOLE E L’ALTRE STELLE 


I too might whimper in my discontent; 
Or with a sterile courage watch the gloom 
Settle and blot away the firmament; 
Or share with better men their spiritual doom— 
Did not a misty landscape light the skies 
To touch a hardened soul to startled tears; 
Or gleamed she not upon me with her eyes 
Across the wasting of the ruined years. 


Though she should die and let the world plunge on 
To still more bitter tragedy, and though 
The time should come when every hope were gone 
Save my strong hope, I’d keep it; for I know 
The hidden order of this universe 
(Torn as it is and bleeding from its scars) 
Will brave the human or satanic curse— 
Tis love that moves the sun and other stars. 


To love one little thing beyond recall— 
One hedge with honeysuckle overgrown, 
The aging colours of a crumbling wall, 
The clump of trees to which the rooks have flown— 
Is to love all of which it is a part, 
And taste the inner savour of the land, 
And feel its grasses tangled round the heart, 
And hold its honour in a single hand. 


Thus only may we come at last to find 
An acre that is larger than the world, 
And widen by intensity the mind 
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Until it learns how all the heavens lie curled, 
Coil upon coil, within the dingiest town 

That some Utopian dreamer dared to love, 
Who draws the mystical Republic down 

To make him nobler than the thoughts he wove. 


The unintelligible earth burns clear 
When focussed to a small familiar place, 

So its indifferent tribes and hordes grow dear 
When from a crowd of faces looks a face 
That love sets sharply separate from the rest: 

A maid who is the mother of all men 
By being the wife of one who on her breast 
Becomes a man, because a lover then. 


But even more! They pluck from mortal trees 
Immortal fruit. She, sleeping at his side, 
Is fount and symbol of his mysteries, 
The image of the Church, the unblemished bride; 
And he—beloved by his comely one, 
To him forever virginal and adored, 
The type of her who bore the Athanaton— 
To her is type of their arisen Lord. 


With darkened vision we have still to grope, 
Guided by thinnest threads along the maze, 
Sorrowing, but not as those who have no hope; 
Bewildered, yet not lost on faithless ways: 
Our apprehension dawns in darkest night 
(The revealing instant and the catch of breath!) 
For love can flood the soul with sudden light 
Though life is nursed within the arms of death. 
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PART THREE 





THANKSGIVING 


I cannot give 

Aught to Thee save what is already Thine: 

The breath and spirit’s flame by which I live, 
These, Father, are not mine— 

Not even gratitude, till Thou dost bless 

My heart and waken it to love and thankfulness. 


And yet Thy heart, 
That longs to hear me “Abba Father!” cry, 
Contrives with infinitely generous art— 
Such is Thy courtesy!— 
To take with sweeter thanks than I can show, 
As though it were a gift, the unmeasured debt I owe. 


And when I bring, 
Though grudgingly, some trifle of the whole, 
’Tis not Thy treasury I enrich, my King. 
But my impoverished soul, 
Which, giving, takes again Thyself as dower, 
And hides its gift where neither moth nor rust devour. 
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THE ABYSs 


Even in prospect how the void of black, 
The depths of death appal. 

The fingers clinging to the edge, bent back, 
Let go: and you must fall 

Terrified at the darkness down, alone, 

As hurtling down a well-shaft goes a stone. 


Faint heart, consider! Have you never smiled, 
Pitying the tiny fear 

Of your adventurous yet timid child, 
Who, though your hands were near 

Ready to catch him safely in mid-air, 

Shrank back from leaping from the dizzy chair? 


That little height to him a precipice 
Too dangerous and deep 
For him to dare. How much less lofty is 
The void you have to leap. 
The abyss, you think?—no, but an inch of space 
To your fond Father’s sheltering embrace. 
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DIVES IN HELL 


Despite the darkness of the unbottomed pit, 
Such strong light bridged the immeasurable abyss 
That he could see how Paradise was lit 

To welcome Lazarus. But for him that bliss 
Was lost, as earth was lost—that had been his. 


One instant, one, he had stood and gazed upon 
The glorious face of God bedazedly; 

Had seen his loss and known himself undone; 
Then, turning from a greater agony, 

Had flung himself into hell’s boiling sea. 


He saw the bloom of life’s enraptured flower— 
Over that width of sky a shining rose!— 

And felt the undying worm, that hour by hour 
Feasts ever unappeased upon the throes 

Of dying life—that death will never close. 


And, as he fell from floor to lower floor 
That opened to another void in turn, 
Dying (yet living on for evermore) 

With death a boon that he could never earn, 
Burning he saw the lamps of heaven burn. 


Like him among those dreadful chasms flung 

He saw his friends, nor knew them in that night; 
For they who had been lovely, rich and young 
Were foul as usurer and sodomite— 

But Lazarus sat where Paradise was bright. 
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The bones of Dives, splintered and laid bare, 
Poked through his flesh; gross leeches drank 

His poisonous blood; entangled in his hair 

Were little hissing snakes with hard, cold, blank, 
Sharp eyes; and all his festering body stank. 


“The dogs once licked your sores, O Lazarus. 
Now were it mercy if a dog should lick 

My sores; perchance to ease the ulcerous 
Oozings that throb along my limbs, that prick 
Each nerve, and stab the racked brain to the quick.” 


That cry came not to Lazarus to mar 

His flaming peace: no piteous pleading word 
Blew faint and weary to the happy star 
Where he sat feasting at the banquet board. 
Naught saving the sweet harps of God he heard. 


But Abraham, who looks with heaven’s own eyes 
Over the universe, and reads the dim 

Secrets bewildering lesser men—the wise 

Sage, deep in God—beholding, answered him, 
Leaning his brow over the celestial brim. 


“Cry not for water, Dives. None may cross 
This vast chaotic gulf to succour thee, 
Or bring thee comfort, though thou writhe and toss, 
Parched, aching, blistered, anguished though thou be. 
None comes to thee, who cannot come to me.” 
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By justice overwhelmed, yet Dives moaned, 
Fearful for his five wicked brothers: ‘Send, 

I pray thee (that their sins may be atoned) 
Lazarus to them, that, being warned, they fend 
Their doom off. Give, oh give them time to mend!” 


Wise Abraham answered him: “Though one should go 
As witness of the grave, they would not heed. 

Their purses bulge with gold, their cups o’erflow, 
And dancing-women soothe their pride and greed. 

Not such as they forbear to snatch their need!” 


So the five brothers, having duly mourned 

A decent day or two, resumed and fed 
Sumptuously, put their silk robes on, and spurned 
The poor—themselves waxed fat and full of bread; 
While hell rang with the screams of their dead. 
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THE POOR OF CHRIST 


The Poor have the gospel preached unto them. 
Matthew XI. 5. 


Not to the rich—though even they may come 
Squeezed somehow through the needle’s tiny eye— 
But to the hopeless poor a hope: “Draws nigh 

The Kingdom! To the abject, blind and dumb! 
The cripple and the leper find a home 

Beneath the wide compassion of the sky!” 

Yet still the sullen poor must moil and die 

Waiting the kingdom that delays to come. 


Still portly Dives and the Pharisees 

Possess the chief seats in the synagogues, 
And on their comfortable cushions sit 

To hear a soothing gospel at their ease, 
Nor think of starving Lazarus and the dog’s 
Tongue on his ulcers, and what came of it! 
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THE CHILD JESUS OF PRAGUE 


(Translated from the French of Paul Claudel) 


It snows. The world lies dead. It is December. 
But oh! how cosy is this little chamber! 

Where the grate glows and sends its colour stealing 
To flicker sleepily upon the ceiling. 

There is no sound except the kettle humming. . . 


Upon a shelf, above the two cots placed, 
Wearing a crown upon its head, glass-cased, 
Stands the small Image, holding in its hand 
The globe. Yet see the other one expand 
To bless these little ones’ sweet childish trust: 
Prague’s Infant Jesus reigns there throned august, 
His face more radiant than those robes of state 
Smouldering with solemn jewels, and that great 
Crown bulging like a yellow hat. 

Burns on 
The fire; and in its light he stands alone 
As the Host lonely on the altar, he, 
The baby God, who guards unweariedly 
Till day his little brothers. All unheard— 
Like a child’s breathing—broods the Incarnate Word. 
Eternity now fills this room, and thence 
To all poor simple things and innocence. 


While he is with us, there’s no need for fear. 
Let’s sleep, for Jesus our kind brother’s here: 
He’s ours—just like that lovely doll and sheep 
And dappled wooden horse. So we can sleep 
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Knowing that all these nice things are our own, 
Our toys, and the Child Jesus on his throne. 


Drawn are the curtains. Somewhere in the snow 

And night a clock strikes. ... The child seems to 
know 

That he is lying tucked in bed and sleeping 

While One above Who loves him well is keeping 

Unending watch. He tosses in his warm 

Blankets and drowsily murmurs; throws an arm 

Over the coverlet and attempts to rise; 

But cannot. Lost in love and sleep he lies. 
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EVOLUTION 
I 


The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now .. . waiting for the adoption. 
Romans, VIII 22 & 23. 


Audacious hope amid the pristine slime 

Cried to the dense inane, and life arose 
Where no life was. Unwitting of the woes 
Prepared, the weak adventurer of the Prime, 
Mysteriously impelled, began his climb 

Up from his birthplace in the ocean’s ooze, 

To stagger step by step o’er mounting throes, 
And so perfect the processes of time. 


What vague disquiet pricked that tiny brain! 
What visions fired its blindness in the dark! 
What yearning premonitions through it ran! 
What groaning growth! What groping in its pain, 
Till God, to Whom it struggled, blew the spark 


Ablaze, and in His image fashioned man! 
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II 


We are now the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be; but we know that, when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is. 

I Ep. St. John, III, 2. 


Now are become articulate in him 

Dumb bestial longings and the labouring sea, 
Convulsive earthquakes and the melody 

Of tremulous birdsong. He reveals their dim 
Passion and is its voice. Towards the rim 

Of faint horizons he sails tempestuously, 
Where breaks the Unutterable Mystery— 
The snail flies flaming to the seraphim! 


Laughter is his at last, and spiritual love. 
He contemplates and worships; and his tears 
Gush from his happiness at starry night. 
His proud ambitions never cease to rove 

In search of peace. He trembles as he nears 


The kiss of God, the beatific light. 
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EARTH-BOUND 


Lord, if I dare not sing of seraphs’ flaming wings, 
Milton’s sky-tinctured plumes and Dante’s Mystic 
Rose, 
Take then my happy songs of earth’s so lovely things 
Where my heart finds repose. 


My dull sight grows bewildered when it tries to gaze 
On the supernal. How should I outstare the sun? 
Easier to see, dew-spangled in the woodland ways, 
The web the spider spun. 


Bloom the fierce blossoms of Thy distant Paradise — 
Here weeds like rockets burst to stars; here daisies 
grow 
In feathered grass; rooted like them I rest my eyes 
On the dear earth I know. 


Is not earth’s beauty but a hint of that which flames 
Beyond the sun? Didst Thou not leave me here for 
sign 
Lily and mustard-tree and sheep and little lambs, 
The wheat-field and the vine? 


Birds flash about me, making love and building nests, 

And the kind smiling heavens look down upon their 
love— 

Comes there not somehow to my breast, and their small 
breasts, 


The Holy Ghost, the Dove? 
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IN TIME OF DOUBT 
I 


Night: and the skies are cavernous black; 
The wild winds silent, though I seem to feel 
Rather than hear their noiseless footsteps steal, 
The whispers of their dark conspiracy 

To lash to fury and a stormy wrack 

This ocean sullen as a stagnant pool. 

Lying awake, I listen to its breath 

Rising and falling like a sleeping beast’s, 

Of one that, having eaten full, 

In mimic death is unafraid of death. 

But when it shall waken 

Beneath tormenting hands in agony, 

Then will the air be shaken 

With cries for all it knows as good— 

With shrill and frenzied cries for blood, 
Loud as those uttered by the raving priests 

Of some enormous savage deity 

Whose thirst’s unslaken. 
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Oh, now there is no hint of that old mild 
Wordsworthian nature, that a child 
Finds in a meadow, but a dread obscene 
Rapacious monster, which will tear 
All the bright loveliness that has ever been 
Limb from limb in its lair! 
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iil 


At such an hour no dreams can comfort me; 
Nor can I slip in sweet oblivion 

Into the cool waters of a fairy sea. 

Delusive joys are gone; 

And in my bitterness I loathe 

The treacherous imagination that could both 
Create and relish what it had created. 

Now are there stripped away 

The tinselled cloak of day, 

The painted mask so often worn by night; 
And truth, the pitiless, 

Stares straight into my drawn, affrighted face. 
With pleasant lies my soul is sated: 

With all the fair illusion of delight, 

The ignorance of happiness; 


With all, that lacking substance, takes on seeming . . . 


And yet, and yet if truth had untruth’s grace— 
Or this were only dreaming! 


IV 


I know the immitigable hour to be 

A symbol of our weary, frightened age, 

A microcosm of our world, epitome 

Of all we hold as our poor heritage— 

Our spirits’ gloom, 

Shut in a narrow room, 

While in the nether night the North Winds rage 
And bang against the fastened shutters. 
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The fire has sunk to ashes in the grate; 
The candle slowly gutters; 

And I am left alone, 

As cold as the coldest stone, 

Empty of noble love and noble hate, 
Empty of all the passion of belief, 

Of ardour and of indignation, 
Incapable of Joy or her twin-sister Grief 
(And who shall say which is more fair 
Or potent for the soul’s transfiguration?) 
I only have despair. 
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But ah, more grievous still! 

How shall man’s paralysed and shackled will 
Assault and overcome— 

Now that the ringing cries of hope are dumb— 
The captain evils that have him in thrall? 
Did he but lift the ensign of revolt, 

The tempered metal of his chain 

Were forged in vain; 

The flashing of his eyes would be as swords 
’Gainst which all hostile hordes 

Would break and run precipitously 

As though before the bronze Olympian bolt. 
Let him but give one glance of hot disdain, 


And he shall shout for liberty! 
go 


VI 


Alas! I see the slave content, 

Infamous, and innocent 

Of the quick flame that thrills along the veins 
And, burning, blesses him who would be free. 

Yet fearing to accept the pains 

Of pure and purifying fire 

Accompanying the rapture of desire— 

Which is the pang of sanctity— 

He fears desire as saints fear sin. 

The difficult hope at enmity with ease, 

The passionate discipline 

That nerves the soul who, daring much, 

Believes—all these he ventures not to touch; 

But having made a desert calls it peace. 
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All that was once a mystery come to flower 
Has now the steady throb of a machine, 

By which the soul stands watching hour by hour, 
Pulling the levers, keeping bearings clean— 
For never, thinks she, has she seen 

A higher energy than this,— 

So dulls she spiritual hunger and the bliss 

Of beauty making trouble in the heart, 
Stinging the will to exercise of art. 

Since man discrowned his gods, 

Authors of starry night and early morning, 
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They wreak their vengeance with their hardest rods— 
And make him impotent to capture 

Spring’s secret or his old religious rapture. . . 

But man is heedless of the warning. 


VIII 


His engines lift laboriously on high 
Huge towers against an empty sky. 
Stark steel holds up its loveless head, 
Magnificent and dead— 

The first of skulls that never grinned! 
His handiwork is mirthless; 

For energy, grown sad, is worthless 
However high it leaps into the wind. 
Man’s empty architecture is unlit 
With laughter, joy, or gay audacious wit— 
Since he has sinned, has sinned, 
Allowing doubt to eat his heart away. 
His heart is heavy and grey. 


Ix 


Has he no memory how the streets ran red 
When treason stained the charter of the guild, 
When man not iron held up an iron head? 
When happiness and holy merriment filled 

His life and lips with song? 

Has he no memory of the wrong 
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The cunning prophets did him who destroyed 
The living creed that he enjoyed? 

He once went soaring like a bird in air— 
Like a lark singing, like an eagle strong— 
And drew up, rather than builded up, the stair 
Whereon his spirit gambolled into prayer, 
Lifting, as a church its spire, 

Another voice in the ecstatic choir 

To pierce the heavens, urged with sharp desire. 
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I, lying in a darkened room awake 

And waiting for the tempest to begin, 

Can have no comfort till these lead clouds break 
And let the lurid sword of lightning in: 
Such surely is the end of sin! 

That God pours forth 

The vials of His concentrated wrath, 

Of which this gathering storm is but the type— 
To purge with terror those who know no love, 
And, lacking love, no joy; 

’Gainst whom He will deploy 

Angelic armies and the chiefs thereof. 

The time is ripe, O God, the time is ripe! 


XI 


I am the child of this unhappy age; 
I have known doubt that saps the mind and will; 
My eyes have pored o’er many a pedant’s page, 
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And I have heard them speaking cold and shrill. 

With that incessant talking in my ears, 

I heard a thrush at evening thrill 

The listening wood with wonder; 

And my heart travelled back ten thousand years, 

Back, back to Eden’s leafy glade, 

To man’s first laughter and to man’s first tears: 

All else is vain . . . Now lightning draw your blade; 
Break thunder! 
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PART FOUR 





PRAYER TO THE MUSE 


Wound me with your burning dart, 
Long-desired cruelty! 

So that I may be aware 

Of your presence in the air, 

Breathe your beauty through my heart; 
Break your burning dart in me. 


Your elusive feet have led me 

In the glades where never was 

Joy nor any pleasant thing. 

Under suns of lurid brass 

Your most secret breasts have fed me. 
Shadowed by the Satanic wing 

I was solaced by your word. 

Sweet brook water lisped and purred 
In the dread infernal groves, 

Only when you bade it flow. 

At your whisper down in hell 
Blinded cupids, flying loves, 

Sported in a flowery dell 

In the labyrinths of woe, 

Where, astounded, I have heard 

Sing the rapt Arabian bird. 


Those who never saw your face— 
Easy, unbelieving men— 

Picture you in pretty hues 
(Rosy and indulgent Muse! ) 
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Could they taste your insolence, 
Note your vague ironic smile, 

Bear your bondage for awhile, 

They would never, springing thence, 
Seek the pang of your embrace; 

Nor would ever beg again, 

Beg and beg and beg again, 

For your strict austerities; 

Nor would win where sunshine dapples 
Golden light o’er golden apples 
Swinging by the halcyon seas 
Watched by the Hesperides. 


Ah, but I who know you pray 
That you come again to me— 

Not that you should always stay, 
Not that you should never leave 
Longingness to solitude, 

Nor condemn my heart to grieve,— 
Lest for my temerity 

In a cold, capricious mood 

You desert me utterly. 

Come, I pray you: in my heart, 
Breathing beauty, strike your dart! 
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WORDS 


The strangest beauty is 

The simple fruit of subtle silences, 
When learns to brood’ 
In his mind’s solitude 

A poet for a lovely line not his. 


A lucky accident 

Is verse—when music comes like magic sent 
From empty air 
To take us unaware— 

Our passion is beyond our set intent; 


Exempt from our control: 
Shot at the empty ramparts of the soul 
An arrow flies; 
Light leaps in ashen skies; 
And Spring makes heyday at the arctic pole! 
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THE SHRINE 


All day before a vacant shrine 
Have I the fickle Muse implored: 

But not an answering word or sign 
The cold Euterpe would accord. 


And yet tomorrow it may hap— 
When I shall bend no pious knees— 
That she will shower upon my lap 
The apples of Hesperides. 


Ioo 


SONGS TO BE 


Far in the darkness I can hear them coming, 
And know not whether they'll be soon or late: 
The bugle call, the faint drums drumming— 
I cannot summon them, but only wait. 


Yet closer than their splendour creeps their sorrow, 
The sound of sobbing; but I cannot know 

Their cause of heartbreak: on some morrow 
I'll learn what filled my heart to overflow. 


I hark the elfin fluting of their laughter, 
A thrush-note vague upon a distant tree: 
It well may gladden me hereafter— 
Already is its joy alive in me. 


The throbbing in my veins, the sudden passion 
Are but the answers to their secret cry. 

Oh, hasten! In whatever fashion 
Let me make beauty once before I die! 
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